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NIGHT TIME 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
CHRISTMAS TREE SONG 
Song X 
My Christmas song is full of joy, 
The flowers bloom for me; 


Tho’ in some lands there are no blooms, 
There's still the Christmas tree. 


Across its long and graceful arms, 
The candles spread their flame; 

And peeping from its fingers slim, 
Are book and ball and game! 


Good-night! good-night! my Christmas tree, 
Until tomorrow morn; 

I see no more the candles flare, 
Soon comes the Christmas dawn! 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


Wisdom’s Christmas stocking is full to overflowing with good 
things for her little folk and big. Maybe you will not be able to see 
all of them, but you'll feel "em, and that’s what counts. 

The eye may be pleased and the fancy tickled, but there is a 
greater demand to be satisfied, and that’s why the joy of Christmas 
needs the vision and substance of something more than the symbol- 
gifts we pass to one another, to complete it. And so it must be the 
best of ourselves that we give with our gifts, else they are worthless. 

The best of ourselves is the wealth of love and thought, and 
this is the psychology of Christmas and Santa Claus. This idea has 

been truly and beautifully expressed by a great-hearted 
Psychology __ editor to little Virginia, who appealed to him to settle 
of Christmas the question concerning the reality of Santa Claus, 

when her little friends expressed skepticism. In his 
comforting assurance to the child, he said: 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know they abound 
' and give your life its highest joy and beauty. The real things in the 
world are those that neither children nor men see. Nobody can con- 
ceive nor imagine all the wonders that are unseen and unseeable in 
this world.” 

Surely this would be a dreary and unlivable world did sight and 
sense afford our only enjoyment of it. Like Virginia, we want to make 
sure that all our wonderful visions are real, though there is nothing too 
wonderful to be true, and it is given us to embody with the substance 
of our mind and soul, these heavenly visions of life, and give them 
birth in thought and deed. 

One of our young friends has contributed to our Christmas 
entertainment an illustrated poem, in which he divests our mind of the 
old notions of cruelty and terror associated with big giants. Like all 
the so-called bug-a-boos of life, when viewed fairly and squarely with- 
out fear, they turn out to be good powers misunderstood. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 


MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter V 
THE HOME COMING 


=) OMING, coming,” 
birds. 
*‘C—umming, —umming,” 
droned the bees. 
“Coming, coming,” rustled 
the big oak, and every leaf 
and flower and living creature 


sang the 


“Coming, coming!” Anyway, 
that’s how it seemed to the little group wait- 
ing on the piazza of the bungalow, for the 
day and the hour had arrived for the home- 
coming of its king and queen. 

“*Just to think of Miss Trixey’s bein’ 
here in a few minutes and findin’ all these 
surprises,” was the exultant comment of 
Tom Sams. 

“She'd never dream of me and you bein’ 
here to look after things, either;” and 
rest of Janie’s remarks were lost in the 
snowy apron she applied to her mouth to 
subdue the happy giggle her thought of 
Miss Trixey’s surprise had inspired. 

“Tt is truly wonderful,” said Ned, “how 
everything has worked out. Not a thing 
planned or wished but it has been promptly 
provided for; and today we are ready to 
turn over their little kingdom to them, in 
order and completeness. E-ven their delay 
of a few weeks was a part of the divine 
order to help you out with your plans, 
Tom.” And so the happy conversation 
went on till the sound of wheels grated on 
the new driveway, and then a moment more, 
and Jack and Trixey stood in speechless 
admiration before “‘the little cabin-like 
thing.”” When Trixey found her voice, she 
cried: 

“Oh, Ned, I never dreamed it could be 
so beautiful as this!” 

Then followed such greetings and ex- 
planations as are sacred to the “‘Chosen 
Spot.” 

Oh, such a delightful repast as Janie 
served in their dainty breakfast-room! 
And never were there such grateful hearts 
as Jack’s and Trixey’s. 
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in the little forest joined the | 


“This goes beyond my ideal of a home, 
Jack. As much as I have stretched my 
imagination, I have really never compassed 
so much as this. Just to think—Ned will 
be with us part of the time, and Janie and 
Tom are ours for good. I'd like to divide 
our happiness with the whole world, Jack.” 

“Dear little Trixey, sweetheart, you'll 
have abundant opportunities to do that; but 
we will not let the world divide its imagined 


“miseries with us.”’ 


When the happy first meal was over, 
Tom was on hand to chaperon them about 
the wood. 

Once outside, Jack’s eye fell upon the 
rustic garage, and with a long whistle he 
looked askance at Ned. 

“It was your father’s idea,” answered 
Ned. “He said you would need a way of 
getting out of the woods.” 

father!” exclaimed Jack, ““My 
father did that for me?” 

“*Yes; go in and see your fine machine.” 

“Tent it a beauty, Jack>’’ was Trixey’s 
comment; but Jack was like one stunned. 
He could not reconcile this with the habits 
characteristic of his father. 

“Come on,” called out Tom, who was 
eager to steer the home-comers ‘round to 
“the place of running water.” With the 
love and greetings that had to be bestowed 
upon everything alike in this realm of happy 
creatures, it was quite a time before Tom 
succeeded in bringing about the denouement 
of the little stream. They came suddenly 
upon it as they rounded a little knoll. 
There it lay like a pretty infant in its bed 
of white sand, cuddled in among ferns and 
water cress. Trixey shrieked her delight 
as she sprang down beside it. “Oh, Jack, 
my dream is fulfilled; it always had running 
water in it, and ferns. Surely the wonder- 
workers have been busy all over these little 
woods. Where did it all come from, 
Ned?” 

“Ask Tom, over there; he’s the wonder- 
worker here,” answered Ned. 


“You, Tom? is this your work? How 
did you do it?” 

“Well, Miss Trixey, I s’pose you might 
call me the instigator of it, ‘cause I had it 
in my heart, but it’s Mr. Jack’s father you 
can thank for it. He’s the one who fur- 
nished the funds, and told me to make it 
just as beautiful as I could.” 

Again Jack exclaimed, “‘My father! did 
my father do this for us?” 

“Why, of course,” answered Tom, who 
saw no occasion for surprise. “Your father 
is one of the cleverest. old gentlemen I ever 


saw. He just wanted us to do everything. 


that could be done to make this place nice 
and comfortable for you and Miss Trixey.”” 

Jack passed his hand over his forehead, 
as if to make sure he was awake. Could 
it be that his dream and the apparently 
hopeless one of his blessed mother were 
coming to pass, even as Trixey’s about the 
little running stream that flowed at their 
feet? He turned to Ned with the question, 
“*Has father been here lately 

“*Yes,’” was Ned’s answer, “and he will 
be here today, for he knows you have 
come. 

Trixey said she believed she'd stay and 
enjoy her “sylvan retreat” awhile. Tom 
delightedly watched her from a distance, 
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THE OLD STORY 


Mary BREWERTON De WITT 


One sweet, fair night of long ago, 
We tell it oft in story, so— 


and felt amply repaid for his part in bring- 
ing her dream to pass. 

Jack Wiseman and Ned Day walked 
slowly toward the bungalow. Both were 
silent. Jack’s mind was filled with the ~ 
strange emotions that had been stirred 
through these evidences of his father’s ap- 
parent interest in his new home. What 
could have brought about such a sudden 
change, and what would be his father’s 
greeting to him? 

Ned understood the situation and. was 
silently rejoicing in the thought that Jack 
would find his father’s true heart, though 
it had been hidden from sight all these years 
beneath the hard exterior of a sordid busi- 
ness man. He felt, too, as he stood on the 
veranda later, that Jack had sought again 
the presence of his mother’s picture; and 
as Mr. Wiseman drew up and alighted 
from his automobile, Ned was quickly at 
his side, and pointing to the “‘little hut,” 
said, “Jack is in there.” That was all the 
father desired just then, and in a moment 
more father and son stood before that face 
looking down upon them from the wall, and 
a new and sacred relationship sprang up 
between them. 


(To be continued.) 
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How shepherds watched their flock of sheep, 
How all were still, yet could not sleep; 
For lo! the sky appeared thus light, 
And angels hovered fair and bright; 

A song of joy rang out full clear 

Upon that midnight hour, we hear; 

Of “‘peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Oh, hark! and hear it once again! 

Our hearts are stirred by such a sight, 
Our souls are filled with holy light, 
And with us as of old we feel, 


The Christ is here to bless and heal! 
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SUNDAY SCHGOL LESSONS 


LESSON 11, DECEMBER 14 
THE SIN OF ACHAN.—Joshua 7:6-15 


6. And Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the earth upon his face before the 
ark of Jehovah until the evening, he and the elders of Israel; and they put dust upon 
their heads. 

7. And Joshua said, Alas, O Lord Jehovah, wherefore hast thou at all brought 
this people over the Jordan, to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to cause us to 
perish? would that we had been content and dwelt beyond the Jordan! 

8. Oh, Lord, what shall I say, after that Israel hath turned their backs before 
their enemies! 

For the Canaanites and all the inhabitants of the land will hear of it, and 
will compass us round, and cut off our name from the earth: and what wilt thou do for 
thy great name? 

10. And Jehovah said unto Joshua, Get thee up; wherefore art thou thus 
fallen upon thy face? 

11. Israel hath sinned; yea, they have even transgressed my covenant which 
I commanded them: yea, they have even taken of the devoted thing, and have also stolen, 

and dissembled also; and they have even put it among their own stuff. 
: 12. Therefore the children of Israel cannot stand before their enemies; they 
turn their backs before their enemies, because they are become accursed: I will not be with 
you any more, except ye destroy the devoted thing from among you. 

13. Up, sanctify the people, and say, Sanctify yourselves against tomorrow: 
for thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, There is a devoted thing in the midst of thee, 
O Israel; thou canst not stand before thine enemies, until ye take away the devoted thing 
from among you. 

14. In the morning therefore ye shall be brought near by your tribes: and it 
shall be, that the tribe which Jehovah taketh shall come near by families; and the family 
which Jehovah shall take shall come near by households; and the household which Je- 
hovah shall take shall come near man by man. 

15. And it shall be, that he that it taken with the devoted thing shall be burnt 
with fire, he and all that he hath; because he hath transgressed the covenant of Jehovah, 
and because he hath wrought folly in Israel. 


GoL_pEN TEXT—Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 32:23. 


There is no outer power that can injure us. We should re- 
member that. The only possibility of harm lies within. The children 
of Israel had failed, not because of the strength of the Amorites against 
whom they were going, but because of sin within their midst. When 
the Israelites kept themselves pure and true, they were strong enough 
to conquer all enemies. It was only when one of their number opened 
his mind to sin that they failed. We have learned that sin means fall- 
ing short of the mark, so when we do not live and think the very best 
we know how, we are sinning. 

We know that we should allow only thoughts of love, truth 
and health to enter our minds. If we declare we are sick, or poor, or 
angry, we are sinning grievously, and failure is most likely to attend 


Four 


our efforts. Instead of being anxious and afraid of conditions and 
things, we must turn our attention within and be sure that our temple 
is kept sacred to truth and purity. 

Know the Truth and live it, and there will be no cause for fear. 
The power of the Christ Spirit will be with us, and to this great power 
there is no such thing as failure. 
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LESSON 12, DECEMBER 21 
THE DOMINION OF THE LAND.—Joshua 14:1-14 


1. And these are the inheritances which the children of Israel took in the land 
of Canaan, which Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the son of Nun, and the heads of the 
fathers’ houses of the tribes of the children of Israel, distributed unto them, 

2. By the lot of their inheritance, as Jehovah commanded by Moses, for the 
nine tribes, and for the half-tribe. 

3. For Moses had given the inheritance of the two tribes and the half-tribe 
beyond the Jordan: but unto the Levites he gave no inheritance among them. 

4. For the children of Joseph were two tribes, Manasseh and Ephraim: and 
they gave no portion unto the Levites in the land, save cities to dwell in, with the suburbs 
thereof for their cattle and for their substance. 

5. ‘As Jehovah commanded Moses, so the children of Israel did; and they 
divided the land. 

6. Then the children of Judah drew night unto Joshua in Gilgal: and Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite said unto him, Thou knowest the thing that Jehovah 
spake unto Moses the man of God concerning me and concerning thee in Kadesh-barnea. 

7. Forty years old was I when Moses the servant of Jehovah sent me from 
Kadesh-barnea to spy out the land; and I brought him word again as it was in my heart. 

8. Nevertheless my brethren that went up with me made the heart of the people 


9. And Moses sware on that day, saying, Surely the land whereon thy foot 
hath trodden shall be an inheritance to thee and to thy children for ever, because, thou 
hast wholly followed Jehovah my God. 

- 10. And now, behold, Jehovah hath kept me alive, as he spake, these forty and 
five years, from the time that Jehovah spake this word unto Moses, while Israel walked in 
the wilderness: and now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five years old. 

11. As yet I am as strong this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me: as 
my strength was then, even so is my strength now, for war, and to go out and to come in. 

12. Now therefore give me this hill-country, whereof Jehovah spake in that day; 
for thou heardest in that day how the Anakim were there, and cities great and fortified: 
it may be that Jehovah will be with me, and I shall drive them out, as Jehovah spake. 

13. And Joshua blessed him; and he gave Hebron unto Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh for an inheritance. 

14. Therefore Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
the Kenizzite unto this day; because that he wholly followed Jehovah, the God of Israel. 


GoLpDEN TExT—Seek ve first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.—Matt. 6:33 


_ Caleb, who evidently was not a member of the Israelite tribes, 
got his share when the land was divided because he had followed the 
laws of Jehovah and had faith in his word. 
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There is a way to have all necessary and pleasant things of life, 
but it is not the way most people take. 

The most important things of life are not money and fine 
furnishings, but health and love and peace of mind. We all know 
this to be true. If we have not health and love and contentment, why 
all the wealth we might have would not bring joy. Money does not 
bring health, nor does it bring love, as many can sorrowfully testify. 
The only way to get health is to have strong, true thoughts. Others 
will love us only when our own hearts are overflowing with love for 
them. So we have learned how to bring health and love to us. When 
we have formed the habit of thinking only good and following the 
guidance of Divine Wisdom, every moment of the day, we will enter 
the city of peace within us and find contentment. 

These are the great things, and when we have them, and have 
learned the law, why, all good things will come to us naturally, with- 
out undue physical effort. 

Worry and anxiety and constant struggle may get us a living, 
but the living is sometimes scarcely worth the price. But there is an 
easier way—the only right way—and that is told us in the Golden 


Text which reads, “Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; © 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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LESSON 13, DECEMBER 28 
A DAY OF DECISION—(Review) 
Read Joshua 24; Heb. 11 :28-31. 


GoLpEN TExt—For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 


—John 3:16. 

During the past quarter we have studied the lives of Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, and others. We have learned of their mistakes and 
failures as well as their successes. All of these things can help us in 
our own lives. For instance, in lesson four, we learned how, after 
years of leadership, Moses forgot to give Jehovah credit and lost the 
right to lead the people into the Promised Land. 

The point for us in that lesson was this: There is nothing im- 
possible when we are guided by the Almighty Spirit—but of our- 
selves we can do nothing. We should always remember, ‘Not I, but 
the Father within me, he doeth the works.” 

In each lesson there is some strong text which we can take 
and use for ourselves. A splendid way to review is to select the 
thought in each lesson which seems most helpful. That fixes the 
lessons in our minds and aids us in remembering the thoughts when 


we need them. 
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LESSON 1, JANUARY 4 
JESUS AND THE CHILDREN.—Mark 9:30-41; 10:13-16 


30. And they went forth from thence, and passed through Galilee; and he 
would not that any man should know it. 


31. For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, The Son of man is deliv- 
ered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill him; and when he is killed, after three 


days he shall rise again. 
32. But they understood not the saying, and were afraid to ask him. 


33. And they came to Capernaum: and when he was in the house he asked 
them, What were ye reasoning on the way? . 


34. But they held their peace: for they had disputed one with another on th 


way, who was the greatest. 


35. And he sat down, and called the twelve; and he saith unto them, If any 
man would be first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all. 
36. And he took a little child, and set him in the midst of them: and taking 


him in his arms, he said unto them, 

37. Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in my name, receiveth 
me: and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 

38. John said unto him, Teacher, we saw one casting out demons in thy name; 
and we forbade him, because he followed not us. 

39. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no man who shall do a mighty 
work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. 

40. For he that is not against us is for us. 

41. For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye are 
Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 


13. And they were bringing unto him little children, that he should touch 
them: and the disciples rebuked them. 


14. But when Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation, and said unto 


them, Suffer the little children to come unto me; forbid them not: for to such belongeth 
the kingdom of God. 


15. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein. 


16. And he took them in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands upon them. 

GoLDEN TEXT—Gird yourselves with humility to serve one another; for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.—I Peter 5:5. 

This lesson touches the readers of Wisdom more closely per- 
haps than most of them do because it is about Jesus and his relation 
to little children. So often young folks are apt to think that religion 
is for grown-ups. Many people have had the idea that religion taught 
one how to die, and of course we are not thinking of dying. How- 
ever, true religion teaches one how to live every minute of every day. 
It teaches how to be well and happy and prosperous, and we all want 
to know that. Jesus understood how necessary it was for children to 
receive the true idea of life and he wanted them to come to him and 
he taught. He knew that if they learned while they were young to 
hold only thoughts of good, they would be building a foundation for 
a happy life. Wisdom’s readers have no false ideas which hinder 


them. They start with a true knowledge of their oneness with the 
Christ Spirit. 
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Good-night, mamma! 


My stocking hangs 
Close by the hearth where Santa comes. 
When morning dawns I'll rush to see 


The pretty things he brings to me. 
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WISDOr 


THE NEST 


BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 
Christmas 
HERE is a piney, sprucey smell about the nest these days. 
The pink fluffiness has deepened to the red life color of 
the red hollyberry, and all is joy and peace and good will, 
for it is the Christmas-tide and the Christ is born. 
BI The angels in the everywhere are singing, ‘‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” and the soft music brings 
joy to the nest, for we know that throughout the world, the Christ is 
indeed born in the heart of each Wee one. Not only at Christmas 
time, but the whole year through, the Christ Spirit will guide and 
protect them, and manifest itself in them. 


A Story For the Quiet Hour 


“Kitty-cat, dear, if you'll sit here by me close to the fire and 
promise never, never to chase the pretty little birds again—oh, kitty- 
cat, it was an awful thing to do. | say if you will not do it any more 
I'll tell you a wonderful story.” 

Sitting cross-legged before the bright fire, Sylvia began: 

“Uncle Jim told me—and he said | might tell it, but | must 
always have my voice low and sweet and my heart full of love when 
I told it. It’s about a tiny baby, kitty-cat; a baby-boy that was born 
ever and ever so many years ago. He had a lovely mother, so sweet 
and good, like mine | expect, and she loved him and wanted him to 
be good and true. He was a beautiful baby, kitty-cat, but way down 
inside of him there was something more beautiful still. It was the 
picture that God drew of a perfect man. Uncle Jim says that in all 
the world there never was anything more beautiful. No one could 
see the picture, but the little baby knew it was there. The picture was 
put there so that the boy baby would know what kind of a man God 
meant him to be. Well, he grew into a big boy and then into a man, 
and do you know, my dear, he was just like the picture God had 
drawn, gentle and strong and true. 

“And Uncle Jim says that in every one of us—even in you, 
kitty-mine—there is a tiny picture of just what God meant us to be. 
If we sit still and close our eyes, a soft voice will tell us what to do 
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to become like the picture. Isn't that lovely? {[ said I wanted to 
look like mother, and | hoped God had made my picture like that. 
I don’t know what your picture would be like, you are so beautiful 
as you are, kitty-cat, but I’m very sure God did not mean for you to 
chase birds. 

“Can you guess what Christmas is for? Why, it is to remind 
us of that tiny baby who grew so like the picture inside of him, and 
to help us to grow more like the pictures God has drawn in us. 

“The gifts we always give at Christmas time, you know, are 
meant, Uncle Jim says, to show that we love folks and want to help 
them to grow as God meant they should. I wish I could see my pic- 
ture, kitty-cat, but when Uncle Jim kissed me, he said he saw it in 
my eyes and it was almost too wonderful and beautiful to talk about. 
I’m most sure I’m going to grow like it. I feel so good inside.” 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON De WITT 


CHAPTER III 
The Lunch Party 


1 OUR Saturdays had passed, and the little girls were still 
meeting at Mrs. Morrell’s. The blackberries were gone, 
and they were now busy gathering hazelnuts in the wood, 
and for these they found a sale amongst many of the peo- 
ple in their town who had heard of the sewing society, and 
were pleased to help in any good work. Of course only the 
—* and mothers knew for whom they were making the little 
clothes. 

‘On the first Saturday in September, Mrs. Morrell told the chil- 
dren that they were to stay and lunch with Betty, that she had called 
on all their mothers and gained permission for them. At this the 
little girls clapped their hands with joyous approval. 

At sharp twelve o'clock they laid their work away in a little 
pile in a drawer of Mrs. Morrell’s linen closet, as they had been ac- 
customed to do. Then Betty showed them where they might wash 
their hands. As they emerged from the bath-room the maid came 
upstairs to say that lunch was served; so Betty and Bab led the way, 
arms about each other, Edith and Clare following. 

Upon entering the dining-room every little girl cried out in de- 
light. There were seats placed for five. The table was decorated 
with flowers, and streamers of blue and white paper that fell from 
the chandelier in the middle of the ceiling. In the center of the table 
was a vase of blue bachelor’s buttons, and at every one’s place lay a 
tiny buttonhole boquet of blue forget-me-nots. All the dishes were 
painted blue and white. 

Ten 


“You may take your places,” said grandma, “Betty at the foot, 
Bab at my right, and the other girls opposite.” 

“Isn't it beautiful?” said Bab, “‘a blue lunch.” 

“And blue is the color of truth,’’ added Clare. 

They were first served with dainty bread and butter sand- 
wiches, and tiny cups of cocoa; after this, biscuits and crackers of 
various shapes. Some were in the form of leaves, animals or men. 
Then came raspberry jelly and cream, with a beautiful white frosted 
cake with blue candied decorations. This was followed by nuts and 
raisins. It was a delicious repast and all enjoyed it, for everyone had 
a good appetite after their morning's work. 

Mrs. Morrell left the girls to themselves for awhile after lunch- 
eon, but soon joined them in the sitting room. 

She entered, carrying upon her arm, a small basket. “You 
have all worked so well,”’ said she, “that | am going to give each one 
here something that may help to inspire you always to good faithful 
work.”” As she ceased speaking, she lifted a white ribbon so that all 
might see. On it was worked a blue forget-me-not, and under that 
the letter ““T’’ in blue. 

Every child was intently watching, for this was something new 
to them. When she saw that all were listening, Mrs. Morrell con- 
tinued speaking. 

“I see you wear your forget-me-nots, and am glad, for these 
will help you understand this badge. Under the flower you have a ‘T.’ 
Can anyone tell me what it stands for?” 

“Truth,” promptly answered Betty. 

“Yes, Truth: these little badges are trying to say forget-me- 
not, or forget not the Truth in all things. The Truth is the good in 
all. If we remember to be truthful and to look for Truth, that is, 
look at things in their true, best light, we will be able to do those kind 
and loving acts we desire to do. Now, little girls, wear these badges, 
and may they help you to remember.” 

Mrs. Morrell handed each child a white ribbon. The children 
were much pleased and lost no time in pinning the badges in place on 
their dresses. It was a pleasant warm day, so all followed Betty out 
into the garden, where they played games and romped with Prince. 

Before they realized it, long shadows were stretching across 
the lawn, reminding them that the day was waning, so saying good- 
bye, and again thanking Mrs. Morrell for the happy time she had 
given them, they departed for their homes. 

“I had such a good time,” said Betty to her grandmother, 
after the girls had gone. “Do you know, Bab says we have eight 
dollars and twenty-five cents in the treasury. Isn't that a lot?” 
“Quite a neat little sum,” answered Mrs. Morrell. 


Eleven 


“What are you doing now, grandma?” and Betty leaned over 
Mrs. Morrell’s chair, for that lady had her lap full of something white. 

“These are the finished garments. | am counting them; two 
white skirts, two flannel, and one apron. I see you have done ex- 
cellent work. Next week we will begin on one of the dresses.” 

“Oh, goody! Will it take long to make a dress?”’ asked Betty. 

“Not very long, I think, as we use the machine. Edith runs 
nice straight seams, so we are able to work quite rapidly. There, put 
them away in the linen closet for grandma, and then practice your 
music. 

Betty ran off with the load of clothes upon her arm while 
grandma turned to go down stairs to attend to her duties in some other 
part of the house. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CLUB’S CHRISTMAS 


Marion H. IRons 


ESSIE came rushing around the schoolhouse, her eyes so wild with excitement 
that she did not see where she was going until she bumped, ker-plump, against 
May, and they both sat down rather suddenly on the frozen ground and 
looked at each other, too breathless to speak. 

““What—is the matter—Bessie—, is the—schoolhouse—on fire?” 
gasped May, as soon as she had caught her breath. 
“No, but—Daisy McGee—says that—she and Bud—don’t be- 
lieve there is—a God—or Good, or nothing, because they are—cold and 
hungry—most every day, and never have any—Thanksgiving, or Christmas—or any- 
thing nice. _Isn’t that awful—not to know that there is a God, and about his love>”’ 
asked Bessie, looking sorrowfully at May. 

May nodded her head, and slowly rose to her feet, just dodging a large icicle 
that a wooing sun had persuaded to part company with the eaves, and it came crashing 
down only to be dashed into dozens of pieces which lay glistening in the sun. 

“Oh, aren’t they pretty? They look just like diamonds!” exclaimed Bessie, 
picking up a piece and wiping it off before she put it in her mouth to suck. “If these were 
really diamonds I would bore a hole through every one of them and make a necklace for 
you to wear around your neck, for I do think that you are the nicest girl, May! Then 
whenever we needed any money to help people, I would ask you for one of the diamonds. 
I suppose one of these would almost buy a whole ton of coal (they say diamonds are 
worth a lot of money) and that would last the McGees an awful long time.’ 

May laughed outright, ““Oh, Bessie, Bessie, you funny child! Don’t you know 
that if one of these pieces was a diamond, it could buy coal and wood and food, too, for 
this whole neighborhood, and I guess there are not many people in it but would be glad 
to have some help this winter, tho’ none of them will really be freezing cold, or go hungry 
like the McGees,”’ said May, thoughtfully. “I do wish that the crops had been better 
this year, so our people would feel that they could help the McGees some about fuel-— 
that is the hardest thing for all of us to get. Where are Bud and Daisy now?” 

““Bud said they were going home for dinner, and Daisy whispered that there 
was nothing but scraps and she didn’t want to go, but he shut her up real fierce—Phil 
had been talking to him—and yanked her along with him. There isn’t a sign of any fire 
there either; we all looked to see,” and Bessie’s lips quivered. 
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“Don’t let yourself keep that thought that only fastens the lack thought tighter 
on the McGees. It would be awful to cry because they seem cold and hungry, when we 
know that God has plenty for all of his children, if they, or their friends would only look 
around and find it instead of sitting down and crying with them,”’ said May, putting her 
arm around Bessie and walking into the schoolhouse. 

“Did Bessie tell you about the McGees?” asked Fernella White, coming up 
to meet them. “‘Father says the Club can have three bushels of potatoes and some turnips, 
if you want, for them, but no fuel, for we have got to burn corn and stuff ourself, now 
that coal is so high.” 

“*That is what they all say,”’ piped up Dick, in a discouraged tone. 

“IT wish Tom and Ole were here; they might think up a way to help them, or 
help us, too,” Phil said glumly. “‘It looks mighty blue to me; here we are without any 
money, and none of our folks can spare coal or wood, and there are the McGees over there 
staying in bed half the day to keep warm. It looks to me as if we were beaten for once.” 

“‘Not much! We can go into the Silence, and call on the One Mind for new 
ideas,” said May. “‘We have gone around with our old thoughts until we can’t think 
straight, when perhaps the whole question of fuel is as simple as simple.” 

-““You don’t expect it to drop down from the sky, do you, May?” asked Rosie, 
looking upward so eagerly that they all laughed. 

is already here.”” said May solemnly, “‘only we haven't gone into the Silence 
to find out where it is yet. It is wrong to waste time in feeling sorry the way we have 
been doing—” 

““We have a nice lot of vegetables promised for Christmas, May,”’ protested one 
of the boys. 

_ “*Yes, and some bedding, too,” added the girls. 
- “‘And grandma has pieced and tied a quilt for them,”’ said Rosie proudly. 

**Are we ready for the Silence>’’ asked May. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the others, and then the ticking of the clock was the loudest 
sound to be heard for the next fifteen minutes. 

“Did any idea come to you, Phil?’’ asked May, in a disappointed voice, which 
told the others that none had come to her. 

*“*Hay,” said Phil, looking out of the window, towards McGees, in a dazed, 
unbelieving way. 

“I asked you if any idea came to you?” said May, with emphasis. 

“‘Hay,” repeated Phil, still looking out of the window in a “‘brown study.” 

“Here, wake up, Phil, what is the matter with you?”’ asked one of the larger 
boys, pounding him on the back. 

“‘Hay, hay, hay,” cried Phil, suddenly coming to life, “‘and we never once 
thought of it,” he exulted, standing on his head and waving his legs wildly in the air, 
then resuming his normal position. ‘May was right; the fuel was here already—and 
there it is,” and he pointed toward the McGees. 

“I don’t see anything; where is it, Phil?’’ asked Dick shrilly. 

“‘Hay,” repeated Phil, teasingly. 

“If you say that word again I will wash your face in snow, so there, Phil 
Berger!’ declared May, feeling ready to cry with disappointment and vexation. 

“We'll do worse than that,”” muttered some of the older boys. ““Come, Phil, no 
more nonsense. ‘Tell us what idea came to you, instead of saying ‘hey, hey, hey,” every 
lime we ask a question.” 

‘That answers all your questions,” replied Phil, his eyes twinkling. 

Fernella White looked at him with suspicious eyes. ““Phil Berger, you are 
keeping something from us, and it is not fair,” and she walked away to sulk by a window. 

“May, I do believe Phil had something lovely come to him—his eyes just shine 
with glad—look at them. Let’s guess what it is,’ whispered Bessie excitedly. 
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May also looked towards the McGees, and saw three or four old stacks of last 
year's hay, which the last owner of the farm had not disposed of before he sold the place 
to the McGees, and Phil's words now meant “hay” to her instead of “hey.”” She 
beckoned to Fernella and told her about it. _ 

“*But how will they ever keep any fire going? It will just blaze up and go out, 
unless some one keeps stuffing the stove with it the whole time,” protested Fernella. 

“They could keep warm anyway, while the hay lasts—that is the main thing,” 
replied May. ‘Come, Phil, we girls have guessed its you may as well tell the others,” 
and she pointed directly at the old hay stacks, saying “‘*hay,” as Phil had said it, and then 
there was a ripple of excitement, and the asking of many questions. 

The clown of the school struck his forehead with his fist, to express the despair 
he felt at his own stupidity, and began to sing: 


“*Hay, useful hay, you help our bills to pay, 
Your stack’s a sight, that makes our hearts light, 
And drives our blues away,” 


when he was forcibly seized and gagged by the laughing children. 

Phil thumped on a desk for silence, and the children crowded around him, 
eager to learn what more he had to say. “This is a business meeting; take your seats,” 
he commanded, and there was a scuffling of feet, and a slamming down of seats, followed 
by a deep silence. ‘“‘Hay is the answer to our prayers for fuel,” began Phil, “‘but I 
want to tell you how we can twist that hay, so it will almost take the place of wood, and 
last much longer than if put in the stove loose. One of my uncles lived out West during 
the years crops were so poor, and nobody had any money to buy fuel with; some older 
settler out there taught my uncle how to fix the hay into twists, and if Dick will loan me 
his scarf, I will show how it is done.’” Dicked jerked off his scarf and handed it to Phil, 
well pleased to be thus noticed: “*You first pull some hay out long, like this, then double 
it and begin to twist and twist it, this way, as tight as you can, so it looks like a twisted 
doughnut, and then wind the ends around and around, and draw them through one of 
the twists, tight, and it looks like this,” and he threw the twisted scarf on a desk with a 
force that sent it bounding up into the air. 

““Why, it is real hard,”” exclaimed one of the girls, in surprise. 

“*Yes and so is the hay, when it is twisted,’ said Phil. ‘My uncle said they used 
to make hay twists, and stack them up in the wood shed like cords of wood, and that is 
what we can do for the McGees, if you will come to my house tonight—we have some old 
hay, too—and father would take it over in the morning when he goes to town. How 
many of you boys can come?” and then chaos reigned for awhile. “‘All right, I see you 
will all be there.”’ sang out Phil, with a broad grin of delight. 

i **Aren’t you a little noisy?” inquired Miss Ray, who had just returned from 
er. 


“‘We are so happy we'can’t keep still, Miss Ray,” explained Bessie, as she told 
her about the answer to their prayers for fuel, helped out by the others when she paused 
for a word, or lack of breath. 

“You blessed children! Don’t you see that this helps out all of you, as well 
as the McGees?”’ exclaimed Miss Ray, who well knew the financial condition of the 
neighborhood. “There are none of your parents but have more hay than they can use.” 

“Oh, we never once thought of that!”’ cried Fernella White, ““Now we won't 
have to go to bed right after supper to save fuel.” 

ers rejoiced with her, for there was a “‘coal famine,” and prices had soared 

upward until the farmers, despairing of lower prices, were beginning to burn their com. 
“If you want to shorten your noon hour, and go without any recess—’ ” began 

Miss Ray, but got no farther, for the children darted to their seats and had their music 
books out, ready for the opening song, and were looking at her expectantly. She laughed 
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and said, “I think “The Doxology’ will best express what we all are feeling; we will 
begin,” and the air resounded with their happy and triumphant “‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

Fathers and older brothers met at Phil’s that night, besides the children, anxious 
to learn this new way of making hay into fuel that would hold a fire, and several wagon 
loads were twisted before they felt that they had learnt the art correctly. 

“*It is some mussy and gives an uneven heat, and it smells like fury, especially out 
doors, but it does heat the kitchen, and it boils water, and the oven scorches the paper 
I put into it, which means that we can bake with it if we have to,”’ said Mrs. Berger, who 
had been experimenting with the hay twists. 

“Why don’t you, grown folks work together, the way we children do? Look 
what we did to Mr. White’s potato field in one evening. You are splendid to help each 
other out of trouble; why don’t you work together to keep out, and buy some cars of coal 
in the summer when it is cheapest, and you have your creamery checks to pay for it?” 
asked Phil, who had been reading along this line in some farm paper. _ 

‘Maybe we will—I swan to gracious, I’m tired of paying these high prices for 
everything we have to have,”” replied one farmer, and a number agreed with him, and 
looked approvingly at Phil. 

“Day after tomorrow is Christmas day, neighbors,”’ said Mrs. Berger. “‘Sup- 
pose we take our suppers—and some dishes—and spend the afternoon and evening with 
the McGees, getting acquainted. None of us know them, and you men and boys can 
twist enough hay to give them a good start, so their children can keep ahead with it. Mr. 
McGee is in bed yet. Ask your wives about it and let me know.” 

““Oh, we will be there—we wouldn’t miss it for anything,”’ said the neighbors, 
as they started for home. 

Early the next morning Phil and his father took a large load of hay twists 
and a hot breakfast over to the McGees. They quietly stacked the load in the wood- 
shed, and went into the house with the breakfast. The McGees were sitting around a 
bare table, eating some half-cooked food. Some missing boards in the floor, and a few 
splinters yet unburned, told where they got the wood for their fire. “I know it looks 
terrible,” apologized Mrs. McGee, “‘but I couldn’t let the children starve, and they won't 
eat raw potatoes any more.”” Phil made a break for the door, and got outside as soon 
as possible, to hide the big tears that he found rolling down his cheeks. 

Mr. Berger told her of the load of twists in the woodshed, and built a hot fire; 
then he and Phil filled the wood-box, and told her more twists were ready to bring in 
the next morning, and left her sitting with her apron over her face, weeping tears of joy 
and thankfulness. 

“‘That ends their trouble, Phil, so don’t look so downcast,” said Mr. Berger, 
looking at him keenly. 

“Father, I have been eating mother’s good dinners before those starving children 
every day, and—yesterday—I—jacked Bud up because he stared so at me while I was 
eating—and he—yanked Daisy home with him then—to get away—from the sight—of 
our—food, that he—couldn’t keep—his eyes—off from,” groaned Phil, his chin quivering. 

Mr. Berger put an arm around Phil’s shoulders and they rode in silence. 

.  “*What has the Club got ready for them for Christmas>’’ asked his father later, 
hoping to divert Phil’s thoughts into a pleasanter channel. 

““A dandy Christmas tree, with all sorts of presents and popcorn and home- 
made candy; I have fixed it on a platform, on little wheels, so we can shove it right in 
the door with a long pole, as soon as they open it after we rap,” * and Phil’s eyes sparkled. 

“Whe is going to do the rapping and running part?”’ asked his father. 

“*Tom was going to, but he won’t be here, so the Club elected me to do it—I 
can run pretty fast,’” added Phil modestly. ‘““We are going to give it to them tonight, it’s 
Christmas eve, you know.” 
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“Seems to me I did hear your mother speaking about it,”” replied his father, 
with almost too innocent an expression on his face, Phil thought. 

Everything might have gone off as smoothly as the Club had planned, after 
the larger boys had quietly placed the Christmas tree on its low platform against the 
McGee’s front door, and then lit the tiny candles and returned to the waiting crowd; but 
Percy Smith, a new boy took it into his head that he and not Phil should be the one to 
rap on the door and shove the rolling Christmas tree into the house when the door was 
opened. He grabbed the pole from Phil and shoved him into a snowbank, then made a 
run for the house and thumped loudly on McGee's front door. 

“‘Never mind, Phil,”’ said the others, helping him out of the snowbank, “‘it was 
a low down, men thing to do, but it isn’t as if he was really one of us yet.” 

“It’s not me— it’s the tree I am thinking about; if he bungles that and it gets 
afire, all the McGee's presents are goners.’ 

k, the McGees are coming now with a light,”” cried May, excitedly. 

“Oh, there it goes in the house, safe and sound, every candle shining like a star. 
My, but didn’ t it go flying into the house!”” exulted Bessie. 

“I wonder where Percy hid—he doesn’t know a thing about where to run, and 
that fence in front is the meanest thing to get over; I had a special place all picked out,’ 
said Phil, thoughtfully, as they started for home, not waiting for Percy, who lived in the 
opposite direction. 

When Mrs. McGee opened the front door, Bud happened to be outside and 
came rushing around the house, with a lantern, to see who was pounding on their front 
door, which so startled Percy that he gave the tree a mighty shove that sent it flying into 
the house and half way across the room. Then he hurriedly ran for the front fence and 
flung himself over it, only to catch his clothes on some strong nails on the other side, and 
there he hung head downward, not daring to call to the others, for Bud was trying to 
spy him out, swinging the lanterfi to and fro, looking here and there before he finally went 
into the house, lured by Daisy’s cries of delight. 

Percy worked frantically to free himself, and twisted as jerked and turned in 
every direction, heartily wishing that he “had never seen that dog-goned Christmas tree,” 
and never once thinking of blaming himself, that is, at first, but as he began to get cold, 
and his loudest yells brought no assistance from the McGees, who had returned to the 
back of the house and were having a jubilee, he realized that it was a pretty cold night 
and that he might have to stay there for hours, if not all night. Then he began to shake 
with fear, and regret that he had got himself into such a fix, “‘And all because of my 
big-headedness and self-importance; what business had I to butt into their Christmas tree 
plans the way I did?’ he groaned aloud with lips stiff with the cold. 

He was unable to call for help when a farmer drove by a half hour later, but the 
farmer’s dog, which was running here and there, dog fashion, spied Percy, and set up 
such a howling that his master drove across to see what his dog had. found. He had 
to tear Percy’s clothes badly to get him down at all, and then started to drag him into 
McGees’s house, but Percy came to enough to mumble “Home, home,” so imploringly, 
that the farmer took him there at once. 

It was not until the next day, when this same farmer related the story of Percy's 
sad plight of the night before to the large crowd of neighbors gathered at the McGees, that 
the Club learnt what had become of Percy, and why he was not with them now. 

“*T think he has been shamed and humbled enough now, to say nothing of half 
freezing last night,”” said Phil gravely, “and I move that we children never mention the 
subject again, and treat him as we always have.” 

“That’s right, my boy, I am proud of you,” said his father, who had over- 
heard what Phil had said, “‘for that is the true way to help bring ‘Peace on earth, good 


will to man.’ 
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There was a big giant lived upon the pill, 

Whom people below called Bug-a-Boo Bill; 

With tales of this creature, they kept in a fright 
Their poor little children, by day and by night. 

They told of the things that he did after dark, 
WAhen down from the Hill he would stroll for a lark; 
For they said, "FE by anp wap he could contrive, 
He'd catch little children and eat them alive.” 

BE thep’d miss anpthing, from a nail to a horse, 
"Twas certain old Bug-a-Boo took it, of course. 
They'd blame him for this, and thep’d blame him for that, 
They'd count on his stealing their dog or their cat; 
THith all these wild tales his bad name got about 
"Till the people decided to drive Him clear out. 


Thep gathered together their men vp the score, 
And armed them completely, then 
armed thent some more. 


\ 
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Hext sharpened their weapois to razor-like edge 
And piled ammunition bebind-everp hedge; 

“Chey had swords, and Had pistols, and cannons galore, 

— And each little child a great battle-ax bore. 
They waited till things on the hill seemed quite still, —— 
Then marched to dispense with oft Bug-a-Boo Bill, 
Their colors were flying, and all hearts were gay ~~ 

\ As they swept up the bill in splendid_arrap; 

+AU peaceful and quiet, unaware of the trap, | 

\ Old Bill, in his yard, was taking a nap; 

little suspected that not far below 

| Bis neighbors were armed fo strike him a blow. 


nearer and nearer) the-multitude crept, 
| Bhile still in sweet Dreams old Bug-a-Boo slept 
|‘ ‘Gill right at his feet they were readp to charge; 
their weapons so ‘sharp and their courage so. large 
pa weary old quite-by-chanee took repose, 
thig\ critical time, on the-end of Bis nose; 
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Then deep from the sleeping one, came a great groan 
Which meant for the fly to let him alone. ~ 

Now a giant, you know, is a man so immense 

That even his groan makes a noise so immense, 
That beside it the roar of the cannon and surh, 
Seem go guiet and tame you don’t notice them much. 
Row, this one little groan, with a toss of his ari, 
Gere reasons sufficient to cause great alarm 

To this brave standing army, so away in a scat 
They scattered, some this way, and some running thats 
But down to the valley, all pell-mellt fled, 
To hide in their cellars and. cunber the’ | 


£ 


RNow perhaps Wve misled mabe | suspect 
That thep all fled ay but that isn’t cortect, 
For one little b Ae uch interest to ste 
How big a bi sth igness tould te 
That he stayed there ebind fohen the test) ted atwap, 
For to see, to stay. 
| hearty AWE great _roat,) and/lhen the why, 
‘Brove otf tHe troublesome fly. 
 guite\bard, in his own little head---- 


ight. like the giant’s, was red. 
i Sse him, impressed him a lot, 
men, like as not; 
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| The thought tha 
that giant 
And the spre 
| He awakened ol; put himself right. 


7 Che giant, on seeing him, didn’t arise, 


/But sat up and wiped the sand from his eves; fps, 
“ Then he said, "How-d’-u-d0,” in the pleasantest wap, / 
And Hoped his young caller twas pleased with the dap./ 
Said Bill, "F have lived here most two hundred pears, 
And through neighbors’ neglect have shed many 
/ ¥ have heard that these rushes of waters below , 

Are said to be caused by the melting of snow. » 
All false, you map-tell them, for up on the pill) 
"Twas the tears of poor, lonesome old Bug-a-Boo Bill. 
Wilby didn’t J go to them down there below, 
My friendliness, in such manner to show? 

This very same thing in the past once J tried, 

But they all rudely fled and attempted to hide. 

Now, I'm just as bashful as bashful can be, 

And J wouldn't see them if they wouldn't see me; 

So with heart full of sadness JF returned to the pill, 
And as pou now see, J am is here still. 
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CLUB 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date 
of issue. xe 


5. ] HRISTMAS will soon be here. Oh, what a joyous Christ- 
Pate mas when we realize that the gift of love is a greater gift 
than the most expensive of presents. It is not necessary 
to toil and labor to get something for everyone. Love is 
the greatest gift. Give love and let that love last through- 

out the whole year. 

Wisdom has many wonderful gifts this month in the shape of 
Booster letters. Such a glorious bunch of good Booster reports! 
The Wisdoms in every part of the world are forming Booster Clubs to 
pass on the word of Truth which makes every crooked road smooth, 
and levels every hill. With God’s Wisdom as your guide there is 
strength for every task; work is play. 

The Booster Club in Montpelier sends us a word of good cheer. 
I wish that we could hear from the Montpelier Boosters more often. 

Montpelier, Vermont. 

Dear WispomM—At the address given at the top of this letter there is a little 
private school, and all of the scholars have joined together to form a Booster Club. The 
club meets each Tuesday afternoon to sew and read from WISDOM. Sometimes we have 
refreshments. Our last meeting happened on a beautiful afternoon, so about half past 
two o'clock we started from the schoolroom with a big basket of lunch, blankets to sit on 
and Wee Wisdom to read, and away we went to a fine big hill where we could sit in the 
November sunshine. We read a beautiful story which showed how we become like that 
of which we think. All of us want to think of the beautiful and the true. One of our 
members, Marjory Estee, says to you, “I send a happy thought to all the Boosters, and 
here are two pictures which I should like to see in the next WisDoM.”” We are, lovingly 
yours, MOoNTPELIER BoosTERs, 

_ Louise May Gridley, Marjory Estee, Lucy Bailey and Marjorie Atkins. 
The pictures which were inclosed were in pencil, so the engraver 
could not make them into form for printing. All pictures should be 
in India ink if you wish them printed. Now, do write again next 
month, won't you? 

The Light Bearers have written to tell of their good times. 

Shall we all listen to Rose give an account of their activities? 
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Topeka, Kan. 
Dear WispomMm—-We “‘Light Bearers’’ have been very busy for a long time. In 
the early springtime we took our first hike out to Washburn Campus where we gathered 
-tooth violets. Two weeks later we went to the Shunganunga, where we found the 
banks just covered with fragrant sweet williams and blue violets. Before we went home 
that day, we went to the hall over the ice cream factory, and Mrs. White (Elizabeth’s 
mother) and Mrs. Cowan served fruit, cookies and ice cream. The next hike was out to 
Gage Park. We 
went on a hay rack. 
Some of the mothers 
and teachers went 
too. We ate our 
dinner at the Spring 
House. Mr. Rein- 
isch brought us love- — 
ly red peonies, and 
Mrs. Hardy took the 
photograph which I 
send with this letter. 
One Saturday we 
went to the daisy 
farm, ate our lunch 
on a pretty hillside, 
and came home with 
armfuls of daisies. 
Late in the summer, 
when it was too hot to hike, we went to Garfield Park. There we rode the merry-go- 
round, and had a watermelon feast. The boys had a party by themselves in Jenet’s back 
yard, where there’s a big swing, a sand pile, a turning pole, a croquet set, a big hammock 
and a large brown tent. At this party the boys decided they'd rather meet by themselves, 
so they formed a club which they call ““The Waw Waw Tay See’s,”” which is the Indian 
word for fire-flies. On the 25th of September Mrs. Harding gave us girls, ““The Light 
Bearers,” a perfectly lovely party. We played games on the lawn, and had music, stories 
and refreshments. A week from Sunday we are going to have a doll party at Jenet’s 
house. We will meet with her after that every other Saturday, and make all kinds of 
pretty things, which we will keep at our Center for anybody who wishes to leave a love 
offering for them. We children are being helped through the Unity teachings, and we 
want to do our part toward helping the work, so the love offerings go into the children’s 
fund, and like “Little Beta’’ in one of our stories, we are happier because we help. 
Greetings to WISDOM and all her children from the “Light Bearers” in Topeka, Kansas. 
° Rose Schriefer, Cor. Sec. 
Wouldn’t you like to live in Topeka and have the jolly times 
that the Light Bearers do? You can do it in your town if you get 
up a Booster Club. 
Now let’s hear from the Joy Club which comes to give us 
Christmas Greetings from far off Africa. 
Belgravia, Johannesburg, S. A. 
Dear Wispom—We are all very pleased that you have grown so large and make 
so many children happy. We had our meeting last month, which was not as large as 
our first, but there were seven of us and we had a nice time. Jessie and I lent all who 
came a Wee Wisdom, as WispoM had not come then. They all like the story of Pene- 
lope Peters very much. I like ““The Story of Lovie” very much—I cannot say best, be- 
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cause I like them all. The day we had our meeting was rather dusty, so after we had 
talked about the club and read a story from Wee Wisdom, we played games and had a 
fine time. We hope to have a big meeting this month. The inclosed is a story of the 
“Three Wise Monkeys.” With love to all the Boosters and Wisdoms. 

Joy Cius, /rene Woodrow and Jessie Langely. 


The Unity Boosters are with us as usual. It is a pleasure to 
know that, though many of the clubs do not get their reports in every 
month, Lucas has his ready “‘johnny on the spot.” 


Kansas City, Mo. 

- Dear WispomM—It is time to send in our report for last month. You know our 
motto is, “I love everybody, and everybody loves me.” We are learning that blessing 
is love, that each one is a center of love and blessing, and the more we bless, the more love 
we have to bless everybody and everything. If we have a little plant and bless it every 
day, it will grow and grow. If we have any pets, a bird or a dog or a cat, and we love 
and bless them, they will love us in return and do their very best for us in every way. In 
the other Bodster letters we are so glad the.children tell us of their pets. We like to hear 
about them so much. We would like to see Jean of Orange and all the other kitty-cats. 
We liked the rainy day game of “Simon Says Thumbs Up.”” We think it must be fine 
to live in South Africa, and hope the children will write every month. We rejoice with 
all the Boosters and think it is so nice we are all brothers and sisters and God is our 
Father. Here are some of our statements: ‘‘God is my Father and I am his child. I am 
his image and likeness.’’ “‘I shall have no evil thought, because I am like my Father who 
is all good.”’ “‘I shall have no unkind thought, because I am like my Father who is love.” 
We wish the other clubs would write us some letters; we would be so glad to answer them. 
It is Thanksgiving time and we are going to see how many good deeds we can do to show 
how thankful we are for all the good that is always coming to us Boosters. Here are 
some verses that I send the Boosters: 


Where Is God? 


“Oh, where is the sea?” the fishes cried, The lark flew up in the morning bright 
As they swam the crystal clearness through. And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
“We've heard of old of the ocean’s tide, And this was its song: “I see the light, 
And we long to look on the water’s blue. I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea, But flying and singing everywhere, 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be!” In vain I have searched to find the air.” 


—Rev. Minot Judson Savage. 
Yours with love and blessings, UNtry Boosters, Lucas Tylekens, Sec. 


And Ernest has not forgotten us. He is right here with his 
message of Truth to show us the demonstration of the law of Love. 
Just read his report and you will see the working of the Truth. 


West Branch, Mich. 

Dear WisDoM—We have had our meetings right along, but the one Friday was 
the best of all, there was so much healing talk in it. Charley Minore treated his cat’s 
foot when a rat bit it, and it got well. Once when he thought some rough boys were 
waiting to hurt him, he kept saying, “‘God will take care of me,” and the boys didn’t come 
out after him. Virginia seemed to have a bad cold and she treated herself and it went 
away; she dropped a big stick on her finger and it took the skin off, but she treated it 
and it wasn’t a bit sore. Hope treated her eye and it got well. A boy kicked my leg 
at school and it felt as if it would all go together when I tried to stand on it, but it got 
well when I treated it. I got a piece of wood in my eye and treated it out. Mother was 
working very hard and breathing seemed to hurt her; when she treated herself, she got 
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right over it, and she had a deep burn that took the flesh off, but after she treated it it 
got well right off. Charley had a good lunch of pumpkin pie, chocolate and animal 
crackers, and he had the funniest Jack-o'-lanterns for each of us, they tried to make look 
like us. Mine was lean and tall, and Virginia’s looked as if it was praying. Hope's 
was a round, laughing one, and mother’s had an awful big mouth and didn’t look like her 
at all, for her mouth is little. Charley had a funny one, too. After we had looked at 
the place cards and witches and eaten the apple we found in our Jack-o'-lanterns, mother 
gave us some candles and we lighted them and played around with the Jack-o'-lanterns 
and then went home with Charlie. When we were coming home a rough boy hit my 
Jack-o’-lantern in the face and broke its eyes out, but I didn’t say anything to him, because 
Boosters don’t talk back. Good-bye. I. H. S. Cus, Ernest P. Baltzell, Sec. 


Now what do you think! The 
Brandy City Boosters are again on deck. 
My, but we are glad to hear from themt 
You know, it was Donald who gave us the 
idea of the monkey pins and suggested the* 
name of Booster Club. Here is Donald’s 
picture. Also the club’s letter. 
Brandy City, Cal. 
Dear Wispom—After a long vacation, I 
am glad to report that our club has gotten together 
again and we are having some good times. We like 
you very much since you have grown. ‘The reason 
we haven't written for such a long time is that we 
haven’t had a club meeting for quite a while. We 
voted not very long ago and Grace Taylor is president, 
Robert Taylor, treasurer, Lurene Hayes, secretary and 
Donald Strandberg, assistant secretary. We are mak- 
ing love gifts for Christmas and sent out a sunshine box 
last week. We have a new member, Leonidas A Starr. 
We all like the new WisDom very much. With love 
to everybody, CryYsSTAL TRUTH CLuB, 
Lurene Hayes, Sec., 
Donald V. Strandberg, Asst. Sec. 


Along with this letter were notes of love from Earl Swalley, 
Elma Grant, Robert Taylor, Grace Taylor and Leonidas A. Starr. 
The Good Deed Club has been doing good this last month as 


usual. Catherine writes for them and reports much progress. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Dear WispoM—The Good Deed Club meets at the Home of Truth every 
two weeks. A week ago last Friday we had a party in honor of Ruth Meagher, on ac- 
count of her leaving San Jose. She is going to the Home of Truth Sunday School in 
San Francisco. Our Sunday School presented her with a book called ““The Syrian 
Guest.” The party lasted from half past three to half past five. For refreshments, ice 
cream and cookies were served. Part of the time we served. Friday we had our club 
meeting as usual, and the baby that we made our last set of clothes for visited us. It has 
large blue eyes and is quite pretty. The mother has not chosen the name from among those 
we gave her. We are making some things for Christmas offerings, and some members of 
our club will tell you about them later, as we take turns in writing. I will close, with lots 
of love to the Wisdoms. Yours sincerely, 
Goop DEED Cus, Catherine Mainer, Sec. 
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There is a new club in Alameda. Paloma reports for it good 
progress. 
Alameda, Cal. 

Dear Wispom—I wish to “tafe you of a new club which has been started 
here. It is only for the members of the Bible class of the Alameda Home of Truth. 
The members are: Edna Hansen, pres., Bernice Arnerich, vice-pres., Gretchen Lutjens, 
treas., Paloma Walter, sec., Margaret Harrold, asst. sec., Dorothy Clenman, Melba 
Lessard, Edna Reicharath, Elizabeth Fredericks, Bessie Werner and Ina Van Stan. 
Mrs. Lauderback, our teacher, is our guide and helper. We have decided to name our- 
selves ““The Lamp and Key Society.”” The lamp stands for the light, and the key for 
the opening of revelation. We have thought up a surprise for the Christmas entertainment, 
and are not going to let anybody know until then. After that we shall probably take 
something else up. Your loving friend, 
THE Lamp AND Key Society, Paloma Walter, Sec. 


We welcome you, Alameda Boosters. Every new club means 
that many new Wisdoms have realized the Truth of Christ's teaching 
of Love and are demonstrating it. 


_ And still another new club in California. The Mill Valley 
Boosters are amongst us. 

Dear WispomM—Seven girls, including myself, started a Booster Club. We 
held our last meeting Sunday, and Marie Weissack was elected president and | was 
elected secretary. We would like to know if we could have some Booster Pins. We 
have six Jaws that we must live up to. The first is, we should never quarrel with any one 
and we should love every one. We try to live up to our laws, which was not an easy task 
at first, and we would like a Booster Pin to remind us. 

Yours sincerely, MILL VALLEY BoosTERs, Cora Burt, Sec. 


Cora, you must understand that the Booster Pins are given 
as a reward of merit when new Wisdoms are added to the ranks of 
those who receive Wisdom each month. When a new subscriber is 
sent in, just ask for a Booster Pin and one will be sent to both you 


and the new Wisdom. 


The Detroit Boosters have a word for us. They have organ- 
ized and Frances is writing for them. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dear WispoM—I am going to tell you that mamma and | got up a club Sun- 
day, and there were eleven children besides ourselves. We all had a merry time. All the 
children were still as could be, and we had a little party and then the children went. The 
song I liked best was “‘Stand up, stand up, for Jesus.” 

‘Detroit Boosters, Frances Parker, Sec. 

Earl Payne, i in Grand Rapids, is trying to start a club. Won't 
any Wisdoms in that part of the country help him? He will be so 
glad to have you in his club even if you live out of town and have to 
write to keep in touch with him. 

From Kearney, Nebraska, Amy and Ona Kendt have written 
us nice letters and sent their pictures. They are bright girls and ought 
to soon have a Booster Club. 

Carl George, who comes to Unity Sunday School every Sun- 
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day and is a loyal Booster, has written us a note and sent in some new 
Wisdoms. Of course we sent him a pin. 

Lewis E. Alford sends his picture with a nice letter, and the 
story of Moses which he likes best. I wish that we had space this 
month for all the good things we have, but I guess that you will have 
to be content at just hearing me tell of them. 

Margaret Dwyer, 204 Victor Ave., Victor, Colo., would like 
to hear from any Wisdoms who will write her. Miss De Witt reports 
much progress in her club. Oh, it’s great to be a Booster! 

Every Booster in the world is wishing every other Booster a 
Christmas filled with love and blessings. Let's all unite in sending 
joy to the hearts of those who need a message of sunshine. It may be 
but a kind word, a smile, or a flower. It may be but a simple, generous, 
loving act, but it means much to the heart of those thirsting for love. 
Right now, let’s begin to save our pennies to do something for those 
about us who need help. Right now, let’s be loyal Boosters and have 
the Spirit of Christmas light our faces with God's love. Are you a 
Booster? Then live the life of the Booster. 


HEAR NO EVIL 


Dear God, good sounds are very sure, 

To make my life both glad and pure. 

My heart loves pleasant sounds and songs; 

Inside my heart good sound belongs. 

My lips make words they ought to speak; 

My eyes see things they ought to seek; 

But when my ears hear evil things, 

My heart no longer laughs or sings. 

So when an evil word comes-near, 

I'll stop my ears—I will not hear. 

When wicked noises come around, 

I will not listen to the sound; 

No coarse or evil sound shall be 

Allowed inside the heart in me. 

God, make me hear, the whole day long, 

The sounds that make all lifeasong.  — 
Amen. —JoHN Martin. 

Selected by Donald Strandberg. 


THE VINEYARD 
ELIZABETH E. PETTINGER 
Chapter [II 


after ten o'clock 

Sunday morning when Mr. 

Elvard drove up the street and 

into his barn. Louise and her 

mother both came running out 

to greet him with anxious 

questions and exclamations of 

relief when he told them the 

party of three young people had been found 
and, though somewhat frightened by their 
night in the woods, the girls had met with no 
serious mishap, while Fred Myers looked 
upon the whole performance in the light of a 
joke. Mr. Elvard was cross at having had 
his sleep disturbed and having to spend hours 
in the damp woods looking for young peo- 
ple “‘who hadn’t sense enough to be at the 
boat landing at boat time;’’ he thought it 
“high time their parents were putting a stop 
to this gadding about the country on day 
and night excursions,” and “‘why hadn’t 
there been some older person in charge in- 
stead of letting them run wild like a lot of 
sheep without a shepherd!” Beyond these 
impatient remarks, delivered in short, jerky 
sentences as ‘the tired, hungry man un- 
harnessed his horses, Louise could learn 
nothing of the particulars of just how it all 
happened. She called the Galor telephone 
number to ask Mildred about it, but no one 
answered. She tried to get Leola Miller, 
but a man, maybe Leola’s father, answered, 
and when she asked to speak with Leola, 
he gruffly told her Leola could not come to 
the ‘phone, and hung up without giving her 


a chance to,even ask how her friend had 
withstood the accident. 

All this excitement made her late for 
Sunday School, but she ran across the street 
to where little May-Julian sat in the wicker 
chair impatiently waiting for her friend to 
wheel her to the Truth Center they both at- 
tended; with a light "heart she waved a part- 
ing salute to her mother, and almost forgot 
her two school chums in the glory of the 
morning sunshine, the drifting, fluttering 
leaves of red and yellow, and the plaintive 
little voice of May-Julian who kept re- 
peating the Golden Text to the tune of 
“Marching Through Georgia.” 

At school next day there was a curious 
restraint among the pupils, and instead of 
all the confiding little secrets that usually 
passed between the three girls, there was a 
reserve Louise did not understand. She 
tried to get them to tell her about the ac- 
cident, how it had happened, what they did 
and how they felt, whether they were 
frightened and didn’t they get awfully 
hungry? All her questions were answered 
in monosyllables, with no explanation as to 
detail, and neither Leola nor Mildred 
seemed on very good terms with each other. 
Mildred’s eyes looked red and heavy as if 
from much weeping, and Leola was sullen 
and defiant, and so quiet that Louise could 
not understand the old, jolly, happy-go- 
lucky playmate of her childhood. 

When school was out Mrs. Cranston, 


the principal, requested Leola and Mildred 
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to come to the office; that left Louise to 
walk home by herself and she felt lonely 
and abused, although, on the whole, she 
would rather walk home by herself than 
accompany the two girls to the office of the 
principal. That ordeal of “‘going to the 
office’’ was an experience no pupil ever 
coveted, and least of all by timid Louise. 

“T don’t care what she says!” muttered 
Leola when Louise offered sympathy. “I 
suppose she’s going to make more fuss about 
that night in the woods, just as if my father 
hasn’t made all the trouble for me that’s 
necessary! I don’t care what they say—we 
couldn’t help it—at least, I couldn't! If 
Mildred’s father hadn't gone to mine and 
told a lot of things that aren’t true, there 
wouldn’t have been all this ‘going over,’ and 
mother says it’s all nonsense, too. Mother 
says it’s something that might have happened 
to anybody and a chaperon couldn’t have 
prevented it. If Mrs. Cranston says things 
I don’t like I’m going to quit school. 
don’t have to go, mother says, and I’m not 
going to be treated like a criminal by any- 
body! Just as if I were a baby!” 

“I don’t care what she says, either,” al- 
most whispered Mildred whose face was 
pale and her expression so woe-be-gone 
that Louise thought she must be ill. “A 
little more scolding, more or less, makes no 
difference! She can’t say anything worse 
than father’s already taken the trouble to 
say, and—lI wish I were old enough to get 
a job! I'd work at anything rather than 
live at home another day! I won't be 
eighteen for two years yet, and I don’t see 
how I’m going to live them! You ought 
to have heard the things he said to me yester- 
day morning after Mr. Elvard drove off. 
I wouldn’t believe a father could say such 
things to a daughter if I hadn’t heard them, 
and from my own father at that.” 

“But, Mildred! It was a dreadfully 
naughty thing for you to go without his 
knowing it! He had a right to be angry,” 
expostulated Louise. 

“T know that, and I’m sorry I disobeyed 
him. If Leola hadn’t insisted I’d never 
have thought of it. Oh, no, Leola, I’m 
not blaming you in the least, it was all my 
own fault, but you did coax and beg me, 
and—and if you and Fred hadn’t gone off 
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-the way you did, and if we'd have gotten 


home with the rest, father’d never have 
found out anything about it. He hadn't 
missed me until Mr. Miller telephoned over 
to know whether Leola had come home 
with me.” 

“*But even if he hadn’t found out, Mil- 
dred, it would have been just as bad!” 
Louise was not setting herself in judgment 
against Mildred, only stating a truth as 
she saw it. “I should have thought it would 
have spoiled all your pleasure to run off 
like that even if he never found out, and 
then it’s—it’s—” 

““Oh, go ahead and say it!”’ interrupted 
Mildred in that subdued voice which al- 
ways reminded her friends of some sad, 
forlorn, hopeless creature who needed com- 
fort instead of blame. ‘“‘It was sneaky and 
mean and dishonest and all the other sins 
in the calendar, and I should have more 
honor and self-respect and devotion to my 
fond parent and—I wish I were dead! It’s 
all right for you to stand there and look so 
wide-eyed and innocent and tell me I’m a 
sneak and a coward and all the rest, but 
you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
My father could coolly deprive me of a 
treat, such as going on this excursion we've 
been planning for a year, and then as coolly 
forget all about me and never know where 
I was or what I did until a neighbor called 
him up in the middle of the night to find 
out! If he’d even taken the trouble to say 
he was sorry I couldn’t go, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t have acted as I did, but he just 
said, “You can’t go, and that settles it!’ 
and—well, it did settle it with me. I made 
up my mind at that moment that I would 


go. 

“Well, come on, Mildred. We'd better 
go to the office and have it over with. But 
if she says things I don’t like I’ll not come 
back to school tomorrow.” Leola started 
toward Mrs. Cranston’s room, “Oh, come 
on, Millie, don’t get scared; she can’t eat 
us!” 
“If I could only stop school and get to 
work I’d never ask a favor of any one as 
long as I lived, and especially not from my 
father. I really don’t see how I’m going to 
stand it at home, and now if Mrs. Cran- 
ston’s going to scold me I—I—’” the tears 


were rolling down Mildred’s cheeks and 
she looked so weak and miserable, Louise's 
eyes filled also, and her arm stole around 
her friend. ‘Cheer up, Mildred, honey, 
don’t cry like that. You know Mrs. Cran- 
ston’s never cross, and when she knows 
you re sorry she'll be nice as anything. Go 
on in and she'll not make it hard for you.” 
With another hug Louise left the two girls 
to their fate, and slowly walked home. 
She, too, was troubled and miserable, on 
her friends’ account. Everything somehow 
was going wrong with them and she wished 
she might help. Then her own loneliness 
seemed to manifest itself and she felt cut 
away from her two chums by some in- 
visible barrier—she could not tell what. 
They seemed to have grown away from 
her in the short space of a couple of days, 
and they evidently had had some experience 
of which she knew nothing and of which 
neither of them intended to enlighten her. 
Very well, if they wanted to have secrets 
from her they could—she didn’t care! 
But yet—well, she wished they would tell 
her everything just as they always had done 
—there had been such good fun between 
them! Her heart grew heavier and heavier 
as she neared home and a feeling of de- 
pression weighed upon her spirits. 

Across the street, wrapped in a big plaid 
rug and reclining in the wheeled chair, little 
May-Julian watched for her coming. It 
was with a start of self-reproach Louise re- 
membered her little crippled friend and how 
long her day must be and how impatiently 
she always waited for the school gossip 
Louise imparted every evening. Of course 
May-Julian was too young to appreciate 
much of the life at high school, but living 
so much to herself her mind had developed 
and she seemed years older than she really 
was. Louise often wondered at the quick- 
ness with which the child grasped an idea 
and the sage advice and suggestions she 
often offered when girls much older were 
in the dark. Tonight the high school girl 
hurried across the street before stopping at 
her own home, and taking the child’s frail 
hands in her own, whispered, “‘May-Julian, 
dear, I’m so sorry I walked slow, but I was 
thinking and sort of forgot about you wait- 
ing. I wasn’t feeling very cheerful any-. 


how, so maybe it was better I took my time. 
Now tell me all about the day! What did 
the wind fairies say to you out on this big, 
wide porch? And tell me, did the sun 
fairies bring any roses ‘today for those 
cheeks of yours? Tell me at once, I’m 
quite impatient to hear all the news.” 

Instead of replying to the question, the 
child asked, ““Why weren’t you cheerful, 
Louise? Seems to me anybody’d be cheer- 
ful that can walk and go to school and— 
and do things!” 

“Yes, you'd really think so, kiddie, but 
after all I suppose cheerfulness is just a 
condition of the inside of your mind. [| 
have two friends at school who ought to 
be as happy as birds, but at this very 
moment they're more miserable than you 
have ever been. See here, May-Julian, 
what do you do with the good thoughts you 
have all day long, sitting here in this big 
chair? Tell me what you do with them.” 

Louise was endeavoring to bring an in- 
terest into their conversation which was 
rather difficult at times, especially when 
May-Julian had the plaintive little note 
of sorrow in her voice, as she had tonight. 
Rearranging the blanket she repeated, “Tell 


-me, what do you do with your thoughts? 


Do the fairies carry them off >”’ 

““Yes, and I send most of them to you. 
Do you get them>” 

**“Yes indeed, I catch bunches of them 
and then I think of you and wonder what 
you are doing and—”’ 

“I never do anything but just wait and 
wait for school to be out so you'll come.” 

“Suppose we play a game that is more 
than a game, May-Julian? Would you 
like to play a real game that will make a 
difference in other people and in ourselves 
as well? I just thought of it and it seems 
real jolly. Are you too tired to listen?” 

The little girl’s face lighted up with in- 
terest and the heavy lids lifting showed dark 
eyes, soft and velvety as some gentle wood- 
creature. Long black curls, fine as silk, 
fell down over the blanket and the ringlets 
around her forehead were a striking con- 
trast to the white, blue-veined temples. 
“You always have something pleasant to 
talk about!’ she exclaimed. “What is 
the game, “Louise?” 
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“Well, you are to be the fairy Good- 
thought and this chair is your throne and the 
couch is the bed of state. It is your busi- 
ness to make up good thoughts and send 
them out over the world wherever they are 
needed. I'll be your faithful messenger, 
and every morning I'll go forth and find all 
the people who need your thoughts and in 
tthe evening I'll come back to the castle 
here and tell you who they are. It will 
keep you busy, for you'll have to send a 
great many thoughts to the same persons, 
but as you're so nice a fairy you won't mind 
the work! Now, tomorrow, suppose you 
— your thoughts to Leola and Mildred, 
and— 

I won't! I'll send them all to you 
and what you don’t need you can give to 
them,” seriously interrupted the little girl. 

Louise laughed. “I'll keep plenty of 
them, dear, cause I need them bad as any 
one else, but then you must remember other 
people need them, too. It will keep you 
busy, as I said, but it will be the fairy 
Goodthought’s work, same’s mine is school 
and mother’s is housework. Now, that’s 
our game, and don’t forget these thoughts 
will all come back to you in time carrying 
a rare treasure which we will store away 
in our hearts. Oh, I can’t tell you what 
beautiful things will come back to us when 
all our good thoughts return to the little fairy 
Goodthought sitting here in her throne-chair 
or lying on the bed of state! I’m going to 
take you in now, for it’s getting cold, and 
then I must run home and help mother get 
dinner.” 

Very gently she lifted the child and 
carried her in the house, kissing the pale 
cheeks as she arranged the pillows and 
tucked in the rug. 

As Louise ‘crossed the street, she felt un- 
usually happy and in an entirely different 
mood from the one which possessed her be- 
fore the visit to May-Julian. Somehow the 
child always had the power of bringing out 
‘ the very best in others and making them 
feel grateful for -heretofore unrecognized 
blessings. Her helplessness appealed to the 
maternal instinct in Louise, and though the 
young girl did not realize it at the time, in 
after years she remembered the inspiration 


and uplift she received through the unselfish 
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effort of making life a little brighter, a little 
happier for this tiny soul shut away from | 
the natural pleasures of childhood. While 
other girls were discontented, longing for 
they knew not what, craving pleasures and 
amusements distasteful to their parents, 
Louise found vent for this growing, develop- 
ing power of womanhood in her maternal 
devotion to her crippled friend. We hear 
much of the charity that weakens, that robs 
the beneficiary of independence and self- 
respect, but we do not hear enough of that 
spirit of loving friendship which enriches 
and ennobles both giver and receiver. And 
indeed, of the two, May-Julian gave to 
Louise quite as much pleasure as she re- 
ceived, and the element of pity did not enter 
into this friendship except to make them 
both kinder and more gentle. While the 
harsh, stern discipline of Mildred’s home 
was hardening and embittering her nature, 
and while the lax, careless, unwise license 
given Leola was encouraging immodesty 
and indelicacy, Louise was growing and ex- 
panding in the atmosphere of trust and 
faith, wise council and good judgment, and 
her desires, which weré natural to her age, 
were satisfied in the companionship of this 
child upon whom she could bestow affection. 
Whatever Mrs. Cranston had to say to 
the two girls could not have been so very 
serious, for they both came to school the 
next day with far happier faces than the 
day before. Mildred threw herself into her 
studies with a feverish desire to excel her 
classmates, or maybe it was to help forget 
the unpleasant home surroundings. Leola 
became her old, jolly self, and though she 
would have nothing whatever to do with 
Fred Meyers after the adventure in the 
woods, she still laughed and talked on the 
street corners with the other boys, and 
dressed in a way that even Louise, good 
friend as she was, could not approve. Mil- 
dred and Louise usually walked home to- 
gether now, while Leola took a more round- 
about way arm in arm with Tom, Dick or 
Harry. She always made up for her lack 
of company home by immediately calling 
up first Mildred, then Louise, and telling 
them every word both she and her escort 
had said, and while there was absolutely 


nothing in these remarks worth repeating, 


the giggling and laughing and surprised 
oh’s and ah’s over the telephone might lead 
one to believe there was great import in the 
conversation. 

““Why does Leola treat Fred Myers the 
way she does>’’ Louise asked Mildred one 
afternoon when she saw Leola snub Fred 
and walk home with Barry Tanner. “‘She’s 
acted that way ever since you three missed 
the boat that day. It wasn’t Fred’s fault, 
was it?” 

Mildred was silent for a moment, then 
slowly replied, “I don’t really know. Leola 
wouldn’t tell me just how it was, but it was 
her fault that I missed the boat. She 
turned her watch back to fool me—so she 
said. I do know she didn’t really think we 
would miss the boat until we got back to 
the landing and saw it half a mile away. 
She blamed Fred and he blamed her and 
I—h, really, I don’t know just how it was. 
When you are off like that you do lots of 
things you wouldn’t do under other circum- 


stances. One thing is certain, and that is, I 
learned a lesson about trusting Leola to do 
right when she wants to do wrong! Fred 
isn't a gentleman when he’s away from 
older people and Leola knew it before we 
went on that excursion. And yet, know- 
ing it, she allowed him to miss the boat!” 

“Why, Fred seems like a perfect gentle- 
man, exclaimed Louise in defense of the 
boy. “He has always acted so nice and 
courteous whenever I’ve been with him.’ 

““Yes, those are his company manners! 
All boys treat you differenty than they do 
Leola because—well, I don’t just know 
why unless you’re so—so sort of innocent. 
You’re different from Leola’s kind.” 

So the days passed and it was almost 
time for the annual high school hop, an 
event which set every machine in the village 
humming, and put dress-makers at a pre- 
mium. It was a fancy dress affair, and 
Louise was to be ““Bo-Peep.” 

. (To be continued.) 


WHAT BECAME OF A LIE 


First, somebody told it, 

Then the room wouldn’t hold it, 

So the busy tongues rolled it 
Till they got it outside; 

Then the crowd came across it 

And never once lost it 

But tossed it and tossed it 
Till it grew large and wide. 


From a very small lie, sir, 

It grew deep and high, sir, 

Till it reached the sky, sir, 
And frightened the moon; 

For she hid her sweet face, sir, 

In a veil of cloud-lace, sir, 

At the dreadful disgrace, sir, 
That had happened at noon. 


This lie brought forth others, 
Dark sisters and brothers, 
And fathers and mothers— 

A terrible crew; 
And while headlong they hurried, 
The people they flurried, 
And troubled and worried, 

As lies always do. 


And so, evil boded, 
This monstrous lie goaded, 
Till at last it exploded 

In smoke and in shame, 
When from mud and from mire 
The pieces flew higher 
And hit the said liar, 

And killed his good name! 
—RMrs. M. A. Kidder. 


| 

Thirty-one 


"HOME DEPAR RTMENT 


God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress bless, also, 

And all the little children that 
Around the table go; 

And all the kinsfolk dear, that dwell 
With you, or far, or near, 

I wish a merry Christmas, and 
A happy, bright New Year. 


¢ 


THE CHRISTMAS MOTHER 


HILE the joy of Christmas pulsates the heart of Christen- 
dom, let us consider the Christmas Mother, whose purity 
and spiritual vision made possible the wonderful event at 
Bethlehem, when heaven and earth united to usher in the 
incarnated Christ. 

“en The Christmas Mother opened her soul to the high- 
est, oad such was her conception of motherhood that it is recorded, 
“She was overshadowed by the Holy Spirit.” ~ 

From the moment of the wonderful announcement that she 
was given an incarnating soul to clothe, she set atune the spiritual 
activities of her heart and soul, and kept before her the vision of the 
Perfect One. 

Never before in all the history of the world had woman ever 
conceived the idea of bringing forth an immaculate child. So in this 
Christmas Mother, we find a new type of motherhood, one who re- 
deemed the idea of birth from its association with sense, and lifted the 
belief in physical generation to soul conception, and gave the earth 

“the firstborn of God.” 

O blessed Christmas Mother, thou hast freed all mothers from 
the curse of Eve, and exalted woman to her Divine place in the Trinity 
—Father, Son and Holy Mother. 

Let our Christmas joy be full to overflowing with the con- 
sciousness that as the Christmas Mother, through her concept of the 
Perfect One, brought forth the Christ Child, so may our souls through 
the overshadowing of Divine Ideals, conceive the spiritual birth of a 
new body here and now. 
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MOTHERS AS KINDERGARTNERS 
My Experience 


EFORE I was married I be- 
came interested in kindergar- 
ten work and longed to study 
it. But at that time I was a 
high school teacher and I 
could. not see my way clear 
to take the kindergayten train- 
ing. However, a sister of 

mine graduated from one of the best kinder- 

garten schools in this country. So, when 
my babies were born, I cherished the 

thought that when they were old enough I 

would put them into a good kindergarten, 

or better still, I would open one in my own 

home with my sister in charge while I 

would assist with the music. 

But alas! when my eldest girl, Frances, 
was three and a half, there was no kinder- 
garten in the little town where we lived and 
my sister had a position in a far away high 
school. So I realized that if my children 
were to have kindergarten training, I must 
give it to them. I began studying at once, 
although I had very little leisure. But once 
a month I went to a neighboring town ten 
miles away where there was an excellent 
kindergarten and a good library. The 
teacher there assisted me in choosing books 
of stories that would be most helpful for 
the work. I purchased “How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant, 
and one or two other books of short 
stories. I also learned a great deal by 
watching the teacher. 

After studying in this way a few months, 
I saw advertised in American Motherhood 
a book called. “Kindergarten at Home,” 
by Hillyer of Calvert School of Baltimore, 
Md. I sent for it, and found that it was 
just what I needed. It gave simple, defi- 
nite directions that any mother could follow, 
showing how to use the kindergarten ma- 
terial in progressive lessons for an entire 
school year. For music, games and stories, 
the mother is left to draw upon her own 
resources. 

- By the time little Frances was four and 


Thirty-four 


a half, and baby Helen Harriot two and 
a half, I was ready to begin. 

I talked with half a dozen mothers and 
told them what I was planning to do. For 
a small sum each week I offered to teach 
their children with mine. They were de- 
lighted with the idea, and my little school 
succeeded far beyond my expectations. It 
was not only a blessing to my little ones 
and theirs, but it also proved a blessing to 
me in many ways. With the money I re- 
ceived for teaching I was able to pay a 
competent girl to help with the housework, 
and have more time for “Mother’s Meet- 
ings” and other public activities than I 
could otherwise have had. 

Perhaps if I give a simple program of 
one morning it will give others a more def- 
nite idea of what we did in this home kin- 
dergarten. 

I. Music 


(a) Morning Greeting (song). 
(b) Singing lesson, with rhythm, “Gently 
rocks my pretty boat.” 
Il. Memory Verse 
*‘God is Love; I have no fear. 
God is Love and always here.” 
III. March 
(With flags.) 
“‘We march like soldiers, straight and tall.” 
(Thought of courage.) 
IV. Table Work 
(a) Drill in colored beads. 
blue cubes. ) 
(b) Number work with same beads. 
(Stringing two red and one blue.) 
V. Story Hour 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den. (Thought of 
bravery through faith and_ trust. 
Memory verse applied.) 

If any young mothers are inspired to “go 
and do likewise,” I shall be glad to an- 
swer questions as to the song books I used, 
or anything else that will aid them. 

FLORENCE PoMEROY RAAB. 

Cashmere, Wash. 
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A WISDOM STATUE—FREE 
HERE is a picture of our Wisdom 


statue. The size of the image 
is four by six and one-half inches. 
It has been modeled in plaster of 
Paris, and is an excellent piece of 
work. The artist who designed the 
statue is a famous Norwegian 
sculptor. He has produced in this 
image the likeness of a perfect 
child, representing Wisdom sup- 
ported by the hand of Truth. 


@ We know that every reader of 
WISDOM will want one of these 
beautiful statues. We wish that 
you could see them. Little Wis- 
dom is such a handsome fellow. 
He is always a smiling. He brings 
sunshine and joy to every home 


that he visits. Wouldn't you like for him to come to your 


home? Of course you do. He will if you send this magazine 
to three of your friends. Read the following. 


@ Beginning November Ist, we will send a Wisdom statue to 
every person who sends three new subscriptions to WISDOM 
magazine. You will remember that we are now making a 
special price of $2.00 for three subscriptions. This makes it 
very easy for our readers to get the statues. Let us receive 
your order soon. 


@ We trust that we shall have the pleasure of mailing you one 
of these delightful statues. We advise you to send the three 
names and the $2.00 as soon as possible, for we want you to 
be sure to have one. Please mention this offer when you send 
your order. 

UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, 

_ 913 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOW TO GET A BOOSTER PIN 


@ Booster Pins are rewards of merit. They show that you 
have been a real Booster. If Wisdom has helped you, wouldn't 
you like to have her help others? She is anxious to be of serv- 
ice to any who wish her visits. Her message is one of Truth 
and Love. .She is a companion and helpmate. She loves you 
more than anything else in the world. 


@ Wouldn't you like to have your friends meet her and hear 
her sweet message each month? Show your magazine to your 
friends! Tell them of the Booster Club! Tell them of the 
Booster Pins! All who know Wisdom, love her! If they can’t 
pay her traveling expenses, send her to them as a Christmas 
gift! Fill out this coupon and mail it with a money order or 
paper money. 

Very Special Offer. Expires January 1, 1914 
Dear Wisdom: 

I am inclosing two dollars. Please send Wisdom for 
one year, and also Booster Pin, to each of these friends. Send 
me a Booster Pin, too. 


2. Name 


3. Name 
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THE MONTH'S KEY-NOTE 


The Wees 


*‘Always love to do your part, 
Then you'll have a willing heart.”’ 
The Youth 
I will aspire to the highest, that all the 
forces of my being may work for the greater. 
The Home 
We are harmonious and co-operative in 


thought and purpose, and Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity are manifest in our Home. 


@ WISDOM is an ideal Christmas gift. 
G WISDOM contains nothing objectionable to the orthodox mind, yet it plants the 
seed of Truth which will bloom forth into a realization of the true spiritual laws. 

@ Little children will be made happy every month by WISDOM’S visits. Your gift 
will leave its impression. 

@ Youths are interested in the stories. They will be led safely through the period of 
stress-and-storm. 

@ Fathers and mothers find a treasure house of correct ideas in the Home Department. 
They will raise a better generation. 

@ Make your gift an instrument of good to leave its impression on the life of the recipient. 
This is a showing of the true Christmas spirit. See page 36 for special rate. 
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